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lioped the building will be completed a 
j'ear from next autumn. Certain friends 
of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
realizing the importance of fostering 
growth of its Collection of Paintings have 
contributed a sum of money to pay the 
salary of a curator during three years 
and the services of M. Jean Guiffrey, of 
Paris, to whom the French Government 
has courteously granted leave of absence 
from his duties at the' Louvre for this 
period, have been secured. M. Guiffrey 
is the son of M. Jules Guiffrey, who for 
fifteen years was director of the National 
Manufactory of Gobelins. He is assist- 
ant curator of the department of paint- 
ings, drawings and engravings at the 
Louvre and the author of numerous vol- 
umes on art. He is expected to enter 
upon his duties at the Museum early in 
August. 



NEWS ITEMS 

The Metropolitan Museum, of New 
York, has recently received from Mr. 
George A. Hearn a gift of $100,000, the 
income of which is to be expended in the 
purchase of paintings by living artists 
wlio are citizens of the United States. 
The gift is made for the encouragement 
of American art and as a memorial to 
Mr. Hearn's son, Arthur Hoppock JEIearn, 
who died very suddenly about a year 
ago. 

At the same time that Mr. Hearn made 
this gift he also presented to the Museum 
four paintings: "Maine Coast" and 
"Wood's Island Light" by Winslow 
Homer, "The Harrower, Morning," by 
Horatio Walker, and "Spring Blossoms" 
by George Inness. 

Among the recent acquisitions of the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York is 
an exceedingly interesting collection of 
Mexican Majolica, or tin-enameled pot- 
tery, which was presented by Mrs. Robert 
W. de Forest. This collection was ex- 
hibited last winter at the Museum of the 
Hispanic Society of America and is ad- 
mirably described in an illustrated cata- 
logue written by Dr. Edwin Atlee Barber, 



director of the Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art, which was pub- 
lished at that time. 

At the Library of Congress an inter- 
esting exhibition of engraved portraits 
of famous men who lived between the 
early part of the third century and the 
middle of the eighteenth centry is on 
view. There are in all about five hun- 
dred exhibits and these have been drawn 
from the T. Harrison Garrett and Gardi- 
ner Greene Hubbard collections. Such 
able engravers are represented as Nan- 
teuil, Masson, Edelinck, the Drevets, 
Robert Strange, William Sharp, Raphael 
Morghen and others. The exhibition was 
arranged and is set forth under the aus- 
pices of the Print Division, of which, 
since its establishment twelve or more 
years ago, Mr. A. J. Parsons has been 
chief. 

A statue of Peter Pan by Sir George 
Frampton, the British sculptor, is to be 
erected in Kensington Gardens, the gift 
of James M. Barrie. The model for the 
statue was exhibited in the recent exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy, where it at- 
tracted much attention. Peter Pan is 
seen standing on the top of a tree trunk 
or knoll, pipes in hand, playing for the 
fairies, squirrels, rabbits, mice and other 
timid things of the woods and fields that 
are seen coming out at his call. It is a 
charming piece of work, fanciful but at 
the same time sculpturesque. 



IN THE MAGAZINES 

The July magazines afford an unusual 
amount of interesting reading material 
to those concerned with art. In the Har- 
per's Monthly is to be found, under the 
title of "The Philosopher Walks Up- 
Town" a charming description of New 
York written by Richard Le Gallienne, 
illustrated by Lester G. Hornsby. It 
must be confessed that the word pictures 
are more vivid and accurate in this in- 
stance than the pictorial illustrations 
which for some reason fail to render the 
spirit of the great city. Mr. Le Gallienne 
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frankly admits a taste for skyscrapers 
which he characterizes as the Campanili 
of the New World. Partly in defense of 
his position he says "Architecture, with 
most people, is like literature, or any 
other art; it is only appreciated when it 
belongs to the past, or is written in what 
we call a dead language. There are not 
a few in this world who are always de- 
manding the Parthenon and Paradise 
Lost; and not from any real understand- 
ing of either, but merely because the Par- 
thenon and Paradise Lost are old enough 
to be safely admired. Such cannot be 
expected to realize the prophetic beauty 
of American architecture or to under- 
stand that architecture is still growing, 
like any other reality, and that neither 
Greece nor Rome nor Nuremburg nor 
Constantinople, nor even Sir Christopher 
Wren, has exhausted its inevitable devel- 
opment. The beauty of all things is 
mainly in their truth — their character. 
New York buildings, I am glad to say, do 
not imitate the Parthenon. They prefer 
to be themselves." In the same magazine 
is published an original engraving by 
Henry Wolf, "The Scattering of the 
Mists," which is accompanied by a brief 
appreciation by Stanton Howard. The 
Print Collector's Quarterly, edited by 
FitzRoy Carrington, devotes almost its 
entire number to wood engravings. It 
contains an article by Elisabeth Luther 
Cary on "Two Masters of Modern Wood 
Engraving, Timothy Cole and Henry 
Wolf," as well as articles by Mr. Cole 
and Mr. Wolf, on the technicalities of the 
art, and a description by Theodore L. 
De Vinne on methods of printing wood en- 
gravings. As an introduction to the 
volume Frederick Keppel contributes a 
short treatise on Seymour Haden, the 
man, laying bare some of the great etch- 
er's eccentricities of character. The sec- 
ond of a series of articles by Henry Oyen 
on "The Awakening of the Cities" ap- 
pears in the July number of the World's 
Work and deals specifically with the 
value of civic beauty as a business asset. 
In this article a business man is quoted 
as saying that artistic public buildings are 
a sign of business sense and parks and 
public gardens are necessary to efficient 



business because they provide working 
IJeople with a chance for clean recreation. 
A city without these to-day, to use the 
business man's words, "Isn't on its job." 
Cleveland, Kansas City, Memphis, Roch- 
ester, Chicago, Des Moines, and Grand 
Rapids are given as instances of cities 
which have awakened to their opportuni- 
ties. To the July number of the Outlook 
Ella B. Johnston contributes an interest- 
ing article on "Art in Indiana" in which 
she tells how a circuit has been estab- 
lished for traveling exhibitions of excep- 
tional worth, and a real interest and ap- 
preciation for art cultivated thereby in 
that State. Mary Heaton Vorse in an 
article on "Some Picture Show Audi- 
ences" indicates the enormous influence 
the moving picture show has to-day upon 
the masses and how much they have 
brought into the lives of the people. The 
leading article in Scribner's is by Kenyon 
Cox on "The Subject in Art" and is an 
eloquent plea for the story-telling picture. 
He says that all the great masters were 
primarily story-tellers and gives as rea- 
sons for our modern scorn of the story- 
telling picture the fact that painters have 
told stories in words too trivial, that they 
have told stories ill-fitted for pictorial 
narrative and that they have told stories 
badly. To be fitted for pictorial treat- 
ment a story, he claims, should have some 
degree of importance and be of universal 
interest, and should be such a story as 
may be told in lines and colors; and, fin- 
ally, must be told "fully and forcibly," 
without the frittering away of interest 
on the unimportant. His article is one 
which should have wide reading. The 
July issue of the Architectural Record is 
a southern number. The cover is by O. R. 
Eggers who, by his artistic architectural 
renderings, is rapidly coming into prom- 
inence. The leading article is by Russell 
Whitehead, associate editor of the Archi- 
tectural Record and is on the "Old and 
New South." An excellent article is con- 
tributed by Aymar Embury II on "Old 
New Orleans," illustrated from photo- 
graphs made by the author. The Inter- 
national Studio contains a short article on 
Birge Harrison by Arthur Hoeber and 
some interesting reviews of exhibits. 



